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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Kerr Harpie, in a speech at 
Plaistow, explained why he never goes 
to Buckingham Palace. ‘I never ac- 
cept favours which I cannot return,” 
he said. “I cannot ask the Kina to 
my backyard, so I keep away from his.” 
His Masesty is said to be greatly re- 
lieved by the explanation. 


The marriage between the Balkan 
Allies being at an end, the Powers have 
decided to keep the ring. 


A lady—Dr. Marie C. Storrs—has 
been appointed Lecturer on Fossils at 
London University, and there is an ugly 
rumour on foot to the effect that the 
subject of her first paper will be Man. 


The elephant which Lord Harpince 
was riding at the time of the bomb 
outrage at Delhi, has, in consideration 
of his steadiness on that occasion, been 
made a State pensioner. We under- 
stand, since the news has leaked out, 
that he has been pestered with unwel- 
come attentions on the part of fortune- 


hunters, and, with the view of putting | 








SECRETARIES OF SEASIDE AMUSEMENTS COMMITTEES SHOULD BEAR IN MIND, WHEN GETTING 
UP THEIR ANNUAL REGATTA, THAT, WHILE THE ARRANGED ITEMS MAY BE ENTERTAINING, IT IS 





| 


an end to the nuisance, he would like | 


it to be known in the elephant world 
that it is not his intention to marry. 


One of the witnesses in a recent sen- 
sational will-suit is said to have refused 
fabulous sums offered to him by the 
managers of several Revues as an 
inducement to him merely to toddle 
once round the stage on his knees. 


By the way, so many smart people 
were prevented by lack of accommoda- 
tion from attending the trial referred 
to that it has been suggested that the 
High Court authorities should be 
authorised in future, on the occasion of 
a cause célébre such as this, to hire a 
theatre for its run. The cost could be 
recouped by charging for all seats except 
those in the gallery, the surplus to go 
to the Trustee in Bankruptcy of the 
litigant who loses. 

Owing to the advance in the price of 
raw materials our soap is to cost us 
more, and the day may not be far 


distant when it will be cheaper to use| 


india-rubber. 


Meanwhile it is said that quite a 
number of little boys, whose parents 


increase in the price of yet another 
hecessity, have gamely offered to wash 
Only once a week. 


However, as a Member of the Govern- 








THE LITTLE IMPROMPTU FEATURES THAT THE PUBLIC REALLY LOVES. 








the price of soap goes up, white-wash,|ment. Long may the old inn remain 
thank Heaven, is cheap enough. as sound as a bell—as six bells ! 





A few weeks ago we stated in this; The fact that Tagg’s Island is being 
column that the “ Old Six Bells” inn, | advertised as “The Riviera of London”’ 
Willesden, had “been condemned by |is, we hear, hotly resented by certain 
the local authorities as unfit for habita-| South London watering - places, and 
tion.” We are now informed by the| steps are to be taken at once to diaw 
agents of the owner that this statement! public attention to the claims of Ber- 
is “quite inaccurate and calculated |mondsey and Rotherhithe. 
to seriously damage both the value of| .,° 
the property and also the business at} The recent fire at the Welcome Club, 
present being carried on by the tenant, | Earl’s Court Exhibition, fortunately did 
viz: that of aCoffee and Dining Rooms.” | but little damage, but the Committee 


> — i ° | 
| We hasten to express our regrets, and | realise now that it is possible for a 
are alarmed at the prospect of an|we trust that if any readers of Punch 


welcome to be too warm. 
have been in the habit of using the) *,* 
place as “a Coffee and Dining Rooms”’| The Epping Guardians have decided 
or have cherished the intention of to purchase a fifteen-shilling wig for a 


bidding for it when (if ever) it comes! pauper inmate of the workhouse, but 


into the market, they will not have any lady pauper asking for a trans- 


ment is reported to have said, even if| been put off by our erroneous state-| formation will be discouraged. 
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LEAVES FROM THE BEERBOHM TREE 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 

[In friendly imitation of the first chapter—entitled ‘‘ Our Betters ‘5 | 
—of Sir Herpert Tree’s recently published Thoughts and After- | 
thoughts.) 

Waar is a gentleman? I once assisted at a banquet | 
which was graced by the presence of a number of actor- 
managers. A humorist, called upon for a speech, addressed 
the company as “Knights and Gentlemen!” The dis-| 
tinction is only superficial, for they have much in common. | 
A gentleman is one who does not care a coat-tail button 
whether he is a gentleman or not; and a knight is one who | 
is so little concerned about his title that he would just as 
soon be a baronet. 

Sweet are the uses of the University and the Publie| 
School if your sole object is 

‘*to merge in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.”’ 
But I have never found that SHAKsPEARE, who was neither 
at Oxford (like Benson) nor Cambridge (like Aprian Ross) 
was the worse for that defect. The triumphs of the author 
of “Endymion” were not won on the playing-fields of 
Eton, and Rosert Burns could never have learned to write 
“For a’ that” at Harrow. 

My own ideal type is the peasant. I have often come 
away a better man from holding converse with a yokel. 
He is nearest to Nature. For one who has given his life to 
Art such intercourse is a fine corrective. 

I have spoken slightingly of University education. I 
will do so again. My brother Max has often complained 
bitterly to me of the damage done to his genius by his six 
years’ residence (if I have got the period right) at Oxford. 
Had it not been for the disabilities which he acquired at 
that seat of learning so-called, he thinks, poor boy, that he 
might have rivalled me as an actor. There is BourcHIER, 
of course. But it is not given to everyone to pass through 
the University and still keep, as he kept, the divine spark 
unquenched. 

There are many kinds of snobbery. 
devote an entire book to the subject of snobs. 
have made a good theme for THACKERAY. 

To recur to the question of University education. You 
will seldom find a sailor who has taken the degree of Master 
oi Arts at one of the Universities. Yet no class of men is 
more keenly intelligent about splicing a rope or boxing a 
binnacle. And why? Because they are constantly in touch 
with the elements. On the other hand I have never known 
a man to escape sea-sickness through wearing a University 
ribbon on his hat. I think, without conceit, that I have 
proved my point this time. ' 

Self-respect is the very tap-root of the oak of indepen- 
dence. But it must be watered with humour and manured 
with modesty. Only the greatest—and therefore the most 
modest—actors can afford to dispense with the limelight. 
The curse of dramatic art is the publicity which it entails. 
If I had my way the names of the cast should not be 
given on the programme, and every actor should disguise 
his own identity; so that at the fall of the curtain the stalls 
would ask one another, ‘* Which was TREE ?”’ 

The Spirit of the Age is undergoing a sea-change. Put 
your ear to the shell upon the shore and you will hear the} 
rumble cf the on-coming armies of Liberty and Equality, | 
as they burst through the barbed wires of convention and 
sweep away the landmarks of vested interests. That is 
what I mean when I speak of a sea-change. 

Too long have we been licking the boots of ‘‘ Our Betters.”’ | 
But there is a cloud to every silver lining; and, when 


One might indeed 
It would 





everybody is as good as everybody else, we must be prepared 


to sacrifice the privilege of patronising “ Our Worses.” We 
shall all be on the same rung of the ladder—probably the 
bottom one. 

Those who have never suffered from the disease of self- 
consciousness will be left unaffected by the sea-change to 
which I have referred. This applies peculiarly to the lead- 
ing exponents of the drama. For the purposes of creative 
Art we may have imitated “‘ Our Betters,” but we have never 
recognised them as such. A Duke or a Marquess—they 
are all one to us. 

To strain after originality is to confess oneself a Philis- 
tine. The note of genius is inevitability. How was it that 
the late GEorGE WASHINGTON spoke the truth so ably? Not 
because he was trying to distinguish himself from his 
fellows, but because he couldn’t help it. I knew a Hamlet 
who wanted to be original about his dying. For weeks he 
fell dead without distinction, and then, one night, at the 
supreme moment, he slipped up on a banana-skin thrown 
from the gallery—and brought down the house. One 
touch of Nature often has this effect. 

It was SHAKSPEARE who said, “To thine own self be 
true.” SHAKSPEARE could say almost anything better 
than almost anybody else. Yet there have been other 
great writers whom | could mention if I gave thought to 
it. Meanwhile, Moses, SorHoctes, DANTE, CERVANTES 
and GOETHE are names that occur to me. 

Two of the greatest developments of our era are Eugenics 
and. Boy Scouts. I remember once hearing of a congenital 
idiot who accidentally severed an artery and, in the absence 
of First Aid, bled to death. It was for lack of a Boy 
Scout that he died; and it was for lack of Eugenies that he 
was ever born. - 

The minority of to-day becomes the majority of to-morrow; 
and it is no less true that the majority of to-day becomes 
the minority of to-morrow. Life is full of these strange 
paradoxes—if that is the word I mean. The rain falls equally 
on the just and the unjust, but chiefly on the just, because 
the unjust takes the just’s umbrella. The only safe course 
for the just is to shelter under the spreading chestnut Tree. 

O. 8. 








: PETER PIGEON. 
THE pigeons dwell in Pimlico; they mingle in the street; 
They flutter at Victoria around the horses’ feet ; 
They fly to meet the royal trains with many a loyal phrase 
And strut to greet their sovereign on strips of scarlet baize ; 
But Peter, Peter Pigeon, is in his cradle days. 


The pigeons build in Bloomsbury; they rear their classic 


homes 
Where pedants clamber sable steps to search forgotten | 
tomes ; 


They haunt Ionic capitals with learnéd lullabies 

And each laments in anapests and in iambies cries ; 

But Peter, Peter Pigeon, how sleepily he sighs. 

The pigeons walk the Guildhall, they dress in civic taste 

With amplitude of mayoral chain and aldermanic waist ;_ 

They bow their grey emphatic heads, their top-knots rise 
and fall 

While clustering in the courtyard at their mid-day 
dinner-call ; 

But Peter, Peter Pigeon, he nods beneath my shawl. 


The pigeons brood in Battersea; while yet the dawn is dark 

Their reedy aubade ripples in the plane-trees round the 
park ; 

They light upon your balcony, a brave and comely band, 

Till night decoys their coral feet, their voices low and bland; 

But Peter, Peter Pigeon, his fect are in my hand. 
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Lorp Murray or Exrpank. “*‘ MARCONI ENQUIRY CLOSED!’ THIS IS INDEED A BITTER 
DISAPPOINTMENT.” 
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I'M SORRY TO TROUBLE you, MADAM, BUT YOU ARE DIRECTLY OX THE LINE OF OUR DRIVE. 
OR THE OTHER?’’ ' 


WILL YOU KINDLY MOVE ONE WAY 


‘CERTAINLY NOT. I HEARD YOU SHOUT VERY RUDELY, BUT I’VE NO INTENTION OF MOVING. 


I SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT 
A GENTLEMAN, WHEN HE SAW ME HERE, WOULD PLAY THE OTHER WAY.”’ 


| 
| }arm and the newest Bon Marché turban 
rr i one wanes, \tmenl I g _ ee 
| CREATING AN IMPRESSION. | hiding her pretty curls. THE MENU. 
Tue summer swank-by-the-sea! Now is the supreme moment. Sum- I HAVE a garden where there grows 
season is upon us again, and Brixton,|moning your courage from its abiding | The white, the pink, the crimson rose; 
Bow, Battersea and Bromley are place you should put one hand to your | Carnations blent of every hue 
| busy. | mouth, holding the cigar delicately with | Are there, and dandelions, too ; 
; You that have yachting caps to wear the other, and sing out, “ Nymph, | Some parsley, mint and thyme and cress 
| prepare to wear them—shortly. A well-|ahoy!" or “Lucy, ahoy!” as your fancy | Are also grown at this address. 
found cap of this sort, a blue coat with | dictates, having first made sure th: 
| brass button white flannel trousers, a mgt ; | ig with in a ~~ » | The place abuts upon a way 
| bras s, white fle ‘ousers, &| yacht s aring. y on 
| pair of white shoes, and the thing i . ‘It j 4 likely th t Di ici aie’ ersed SaRaTO HONE Ss SNE OO 
| pe shite shoes, « hing is cely the a is ver zs 
iE ee , Seng F 18 UnIKe’y bhat Mulcinea 1s verse’ And then frequented mostly by 
done—you are a yachting man. But in the nuances of a nautical hail, but it Slate » shee route to die 
why make the mistake of buying or is well not to call out twice unless you| pp Py Slee On rome Wo ene. 
hiring a yacht? There is an easier! are fairly certain of if, There| these pass my gate and, passing, bleat, 
a yi ‘ 1eré 1S ¢ 2asier are fairly certé yoursell. or . ’ 
Oe apt rere nie es — 3 ne Pa she @ t “ses And what return are butcher’s meat. 
@ 2¢ er Way. |; being "eS se ir YASbY 2 
It is etentione oe ee a * Yigg ell oe ts et 7. y eePs| But there were lambs on Wednesday last 
howe arrived ai Wewmauth or marhe| trams nm rue heal with a annthosad | Whe called upon me as they passed 
lave arrived at Weymouth, or maybe turn on your heel with a smothered | ;y :  foaietion ted 
it is Scarborough. Begin well by culti l tion of 1 retreat | eat Sy say Sere, ee 
: is Searborc . Be ell by - | exclama t rf f etre: A ae , 
vating an air of aloofness, of ; tach rom ae ra itting-: nay tl > littl | eennne ie Sees Wale e Sy 
< S air al SS, aetach- 4 4 -a-S o-r > ) , . 
5 Pe “ oO your ded-siung-room in the /1vv'e| And took a meal at my expense. 
ment from the common herd. street behind the harbour for a while to Wes ever such i “t] 9 
Ther Sa ae hag Soll ae ; reg | Was ever such impertinence ? 
ere are yachts in the harbour. ! allow the idea to sink in. T put that meal ; id : 
iecat tom 6 icaien: wea a | thaw _—— |I put that meal in evidence :— 
ne of them, if not yours, shall be as! Dulcinea has a receptive mind, and} 
yours in the eyes of the girl whom you} when next you meet she will probably | They did not eat, as you’d suppose, 
wish to impress. Don’t overdo the respond to any suitable conversational | The white, the pink, the crimson rose. 
thing. Create an impression that you | opening. Carnations blent of every hue 
are the owner, or at least a guest of} Were not the end they had in view; 
the owner, of one of those yachts, and | | Nor were the parsley, thyme or cress 
the worst is over. Commercial Candour. | Or lion in its dandiness. 
With as showy a weed as threepence! “Engraved free while you wait at our stores | They ate with neither pause nor stint 
will run to, make your way to the | few days only.” ites Nis tia Their pet aversion—namely, mint. 
quay and stroll about in a dignified | Advt. in ** Lethbridge Morning News. Laid waste the bed and left it bare, 


° . . | ‘ " > 
manner till your Dulcinea appears with Sorry, but we cannot wait. We have an| And, sauceless lamb being dismal fare, 


| the latest holiday thriller under her ,engagement the day after to-morrow. |1I must admit they had me there. 


| 
} 
| 





















































| All too soon he caught my eye. 
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Dorothy. ‘‘Do YoU WANT ANY PUDDING?”’ 
Leslie (naughty, and sent into the hall to finish his dinner). ‘‘TELL THE PERSON WHO’S 
SERVING THERE'S NO ANSWER.”’ 





I had no suggestion to offer, although 
CHANCE, THE FRIEND. F knew that Le Coureur was dies 
He got in at Southampton West—a | but an Australian. 

retired Army man, I should guess, florid| “ Well, anyway,” he pursued, “he 
and with a bristling sandy moustache.| was that kind of bowler, too. If 
This | Oxford wins the toss they ought to put 
orb was not out for capture at the Cambridge in after all this rain. I did 
moment; it merely rose inadvertently that once at Cheltenham, I remember, 





| from my book while I turned a page | and the other side thought I was mad. 


and rested a fraction of a second too; But we beat them.” 
long on the newcomer’s countenance.| I made such a determined dive at 
But it was enough. It was all he | my book that for a while he was mute. 
needed, and in a moment he was off. Then he relented. 
“With this wet wicket,” he said,! “Funny thing,” he said, “but I’m 
“ Oxford ought to win.” |sure to see old Tom Honson at Lord’s 
[ said in reply as little as I could} to-day. I see him every Varsity match. 
and resumed my reading. I once scored off Tom—he’s a ground 
“That fellow, MEtLe,” he went on.| bowler, you know. We were on tour, 
He'll do the trick. Very artful, those}and I bet him half-a-sovereign I ’d 
Colonials. Remember Le Courrur?”’ | reach my hundred wickets before he 
I had to confess to a recollection of did. We got to ninety-eight all, and 
Le Coureur. | then I took him off and put myself on 
“ Rxopks scholar, you know. South | and made up the hundred. You should 
African, I believe, or was it New Zea-| have seen Tom’s face! He said it 
land?” |} wasn’t fair, but I told him I wasn’t 


going to let him win if I could help it; 
not likely. We have a laugh over it 
every year. Are you a cricketer?” 

I said I had dabbled in the game. 

“Nothing like it,” he said. “It’s 
the best game. I wish I wasn’t too 
old. Lawn tennis and golf for me 
now ; but just at the present moment 
neither. The fact is I’ve crocked my- 
self up.” 

I had to ask how. 


Most ex- 
Exactly as if 


“Just as I was serving. 
traordinary sensation. 
me in the calf. As a matter of fact, I 
I’m going up to town now to see one 
of those Swedish masseur fellows; but 
not till they draw stumps at Lord’s, of 
course.” 

The train stopping at Winchester 
gave me the opportunity to buy a 
paper and change my seat. Another 
}man getting in took mine, and I won- 
|dered how soon the chatterbox would 
ido it on him. He merely waited for 
| the train to start and then began. 
| ‘Not avery promising day for the 
| Varsity match ?” he said. 

The other agreed. 
“ You going?” he asked. 
The other admitted that he was. 





power of my book again and happily 
lost some of the connecting links, the 
next thing I caught being these words: 
“But as a matter of fact I can’t play 
anything just now. I’ve gone and 
crocked myself up. Broken a muscle 
in my calf. Have you ever done that? 


he never would. 

“Well, you never know,” he was 
assured. ‘Lots of men have done it 
this year. It is the most extraordinary 
thing. Exactly as if some one had 
thrown a stone hard and hit you. In 
fact, I looked round to see who it was.” 

At Basingstoke the newcomer changed 
his compartment and another traveller 
entered and took the fatal seat, and he 
too was put through it. 

But now an unprecedented thing hap- 
pened, which I ask no one to believe, 
but which none the less is true. The 
conversation had followed its usual 
course—the weather, the wet wicket, 
‘the Colonial bowler, the Cheltenham 
| triumph, the low subterfuge on Tom— 
all as though I had not already heard 
it twice; and I sat and marvelled at 
such a want of delicacy of feeling, such 
amazing hardihood and metallic insen- 
sitiveness; because I am one of those 
foolish creatures who are miserable for 
an hour if they catch themselves telling 
the same thing twice to the same 
person, even after an interval of weeks. 











“ Broke a muscle in my leg,” he said. | 


some one had thrown a stone and hit 


looked round to see who had done it. } 


I then succeeded in getting into the | 


The newcomer had not and hoped } 
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THE SEASON. 
(To a Débutante.) 
A FEw short weeks wherein to dine, 


The talker of the L. & S. W. R. 
was, however, not like that, and on he 
wont undismayed until he reached the 
broken muscle. It was then that the 
unexpected occurred, for no sooner did | To dance, to flirt, to laugh, to shine 
the newcomer learn of the calamity than Like some new star ; 
he chipped in. | To wear gay gowns and strange-dressed | 

“ Yes, I know what that is,’’ he said. | hair | 
“T’ye done it too. Most extraordinary | And hats that make the people stare 
sensation—exactly as if you'd been hit | Or say we are 
in the calf by a stone!” | Original, as it may be— 

My talker, who had been all fussy| Yes, that, my dear, for you and me 
animation till then, suddenly petrified. | The Season means ; 

His mouth was open but no words) But for the girls who shape our frocks, 
emerged. He scrutinised his vis-a-vis |Our headgear (and, maybe, our locks)— | 
with a cold and glassy gaze. Some- | Some in their teens | 
how he seemed to scent a “ plant” or, Perhaps, as we—the Season holds | 
conspiracy, although knowing that there | Quite other things. Tucks, hems and 
could not be one, for collusion had | folds, 

been impossible. He even glanced | Gauze, silk and lace 
suspiciously at me, as I could feel. | They wield for us with close-eyed care, 

“Yes,” repeated the other, all un-| White-faced and worn, so we be fair 
conscious of his Promethean theft; And take our “ place” ; 

“it’s the rummest feeling. Just here” |The weeks drag slow for such as these 
—he touched his calf. ‘ Exactly, as; Whose backs are bent that we may 
I say, as if someone had thrown a stone | please. 

at you.” For us to stitch, 

The conversationalist feebly ac-| Their fingers fly or else their wheels ; 
quiesced and turned to his paper. The! Their very dreams build cotton-reels ! 
other man turned to his paper, and we | Time’s Hurry-Witch 
had silence all the way to Vauxhall. | Pursues them with her beating-broom 

I swear this is a true story. | And cares not for their fading bloom. 

The worst of it is that it was pure Toil, toil, my dear, 
chance and could not be adopted as a |The Season spells for poorer maids, 











| 














strategic move with bores. While we, in Fashion’s jocund glades, 


— 


Has: GRAVEL 


THE SEARCH FOR OLYMPIC TALENT. 


A PATRIOTIC FARMER TURNS A FIERCE BULL INTO A FIELD IN ORDER TO TEST THE HURDLING POSSIBILITIES OF HIS FARM-HANDS. 








Have but one fear— 
Lest, as we flit from flower to flower, 
Our honey will at last turn sour! 
So, should we not 
Remember, now we both are “out,” 
When we (for trifles) pine and pout, 
Or moan our lot, 
That there are maidens still more sad 
Who, were they bidden, would be glad 
Within our shoes 
To step, to flirt, to dance, to dine, 
Willing, as we, like stars to shine, 
To pick and choose 
How they each rosy day shall spend 
And dream that rose-days never end ? 








Another Impending Apology. 


** A lord-lieutenant is not always chosen be- 
cause of his good looks. The Earl of Craven, 
the new Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkshire, is an 
exception.'’"—Daily Sketch. 





From an hotel advt. in Daily News :— 
‘* Bedroom, Breakfast, Bath, Light Attend- 
ance—5/6.”’ 
The “light attendance ”’ is not a feature 
of this hotel only. 





‘¢ The enterprising proprietor of the Queen’s 
Hotel, fashioned after the good old English 
style as regards cleanliness and home com- 
forts, has undergone notable alterations 
internally.’’—Tientsin Sunday Journal. 


We shall call upon him when he is 
convalescent. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

“Ir’s my birthday to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy, as she turned the pages 
of her engagement book. 

“ Bless us, so it is,” said Jeremy. 
“You're thirty-nine or twenty-seven 
or something. I must go and examine 
the wine-cellar. I believe there’s one 
bottle left in the Apollinaris bin. It’s 
the only stuff in the house that fizzes.” 

“Jeremy! I’m only twenty-six.” 

“ You don’t look it, di arling ; I mean 
you do look it, dear. What I mean 
well, never mind that. Let’s talk 
about birthday presents. Think of 
something absolutely tremendous for 
me to give you.” 

“A rope of pearls.” 

“IT didn’t mean that sort of tremen- 
dousness,” said Jeremy quickly. ‘“ Any- 
one could give you a rope of pearls; 
it’s simply a question of overdrawing 
enough from the bank. I meant some- 
thing difficult that would really prove 
my love for you—like Luoyp GEorGE’s 
ear or the Kaiser’s cigar - holder. 
Something where I could kill some- 
body for you first. I am in a very 
devoted mood this morning.” 

“Are you really?” smiled Mrs. 
Jeremy. “ Because se 

“Tam. So is Baby, unfortunately. 
She will probably want to give you 
something horribly expensive. Between 
ourselves, dear, I shall be glad when 
Baby is old enough to buy her own 
presents for her mother. 





MEREDITH and a pair of silver-backed 
brushes nearly ruined me.” 

“You won't be ruined this time, 
Jeremy. I don’t want you to give me 
anything; I want you to show that 
devotion of yours by doing something 
for me.” 

“Anything,” said Jeremy grandly. 
“Shall I swim the Channel? I was 
practising my new trudgeon stroke in 
the bath this morning.” He got up 


from his chair and prepared to give an | 


exhibition of it. 

“No, nothing like that.” Mrs. 
Jeremy hesitated, looked anxiously at 
him and then went boldly at it. “I 
want you to go in for that physical 
culture that everyone’s talking about.’ 

“Who's everyone ? Cook hasn't 
said a word to me on the mies : 
neither has Baby ; neither has ; 

« Mrs, Hodgkin was talking to me 
about it yesterday. She was saying 
how thin you were looking.” 

* The scandal that goes on in these 
villages,” sighed Jeremy. ‘And the 
Vicar’s wife too. Dear, all this is 
weeks and weeks old; I suppose it has 
only just reached the Vicarage. Do 
let us be up-to-date. Physical culture 





. | 
Last Christ- | 
mas her idea of a complete edition of | 
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has hom quite démodé since last Thurs- 
day.” 

“ Well, J never saw anything in the 
paper 

“Knowing what wives are I hid 
it from you. Let us now, my dear 
wife, talk of something else.” 

“Jeremy! Not for my birthday 
present ?”’ said his wife in a reproach- 
ful voice. ‘The Vicar does them every 
morning,” she added casually. 

“ Poor beggar! But it’s what Vicars 
wre for.” Jeremy chuckled to himself. 
|“ I should love to see him,” he said. 
| ‘* I suppose it’s private, though. Per- 
haps if I said ‘ Press ’——— 

“ You are thin, you know.” 

“My dear, the proper way to get fat 
is not to take violent exercise, but to lie 
in a hammock -all day and drink milk. 
Besides, do you want a fat husband ? 
Does Baby want a fat father? You 
wouldn’t like, at your next garden 
party, to have everybody asking you in 
a whisper, ‘Who is the enormously 
stout gentleman?’ If Nature made me 
thin—or, to be more accurate, slender 
and of a pleasing litheness—let us 
believe that she knew best.” 

“Tt isn’t only thinness; these exer- 
cises keep you young and well and 
active in mind.” 

« Like the Vicar?” 

“He’s only just begun,” 
wife hastily. 

“ Let’s wait a bit and watch him,” 
suggested Jeremy. “If his sermons 
really get better, then I'll think about 
it seriously. I make you a present of 
his baldness; I shan’t ask for any 
improvement there.” 

Mrs. Jeremy went over to her hus- 
band and patted the top of his head. 

«In a very devoted mood this morn- 
ing,’ ’’ she quoted. 

Jeremy looked unhappy. 

“What pains me most about this,” 
he said, “ is the revelation of your short- 
comings as a wife. You ought to think 
| me the picture of manly beauty. Baby 
'does. She thinks that, next to the 
postman, I am one of the——” 

“So you are, dear.” 

“Well, why not leave it? Really, 
I can’t waste my time fattening refined 
gold and stoutening the lily. “I am a 
"| busy man. I walk up and down the 
| pergola, I keep a dog, I paint little 
| water-colours, I am treasurer of the 
| cricket club; my life is full of activities.” 

“This only takes a quarter of an 
hour before your bath, Jeremy.” 

“T am shaving then; I should cut 
myself and get all the soap in my eyes. 
It would be most dangerous. When 
you were a widow, and Baby and the 
pony were orphans, you and Mrs. 
Hodgkin would be sorry. But it would 
be too late. The Vicar, tearing him- 








said his 
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self away ‘from Position 5 to conduet 
the funeral service——”’ 

“ Jeremy, don’t!” 

“Ah, woman, nowI move you. You 
are beginning to see what you were in 
danger of doing. Death I laugh at 
but a fat death—the death of a stout 
man who has swallowed the shaving- 
brush through taking too deep a breath 
before beginning Exercise 3, that is 
more than I can bear.” 

“ Jeremy!” 

“ When I said I wanted to kill some- 
one for you, I didn’t think you would 





suggest myself, least of all that you 
wanted me fattened up like a Christmas 
turkey first. To go down to posterity 
as the large- bodied gentleman who in- 
haled the ‘badger’ s hair; ; to be billed in 
the London press in the words, ‘ Curious 
Fatal Accident to Adipose Treasurer '— 
to do this simply by way of celebrating 
your twenty-sixth birthday, when we 
actually have a bottle of Apollinaris 
left in the Apollinaris bin—darling, you 
cannot have been thinking.” 

His wife patted his head again 
gently. “Oh, Jeremy, you hopeless 
person,” she sighed. ‘“ Give me a new 
sunshade. I want one badly.” 

“No,” said Jeremy, “ Baby shall give 
you that. For myself I am still feeting 
that I should like to kill somebody for 
you. Luioyp GEorcE? No. F. E. 
Smirnh? N-no....” He rubbed his 
head thoughtfully. ‘“ Who invented 
those exercises?” he asked suddenly. 

“ A German, I[ think.” 

“Then,” said Jeremy, buttoning up 
his coat, “I shall go and kill him.” 

A. A. M. 





ON A SMALL NUT. 
(Scen at Ealing.) 
HE stood apart on the kerbstone’s angle, 
Where four crossways divide ; 
Mid the blare of the ’bus and the tram- 
ways’ jangle 
He leaned on his stick and sighed ; 
Fourteen summers and winters— 
quite, 
His coat too long and his boots 
too tight, 
But he shone in button and flower and 
bangle 
Like the dogstar down the night. 


I saw him stand there, passionless, 
steady, 
While the universe went round ; 
And, as sipping a vintage young and 
heady, 
He looked upon life and frowned. 
And I felt like a truant child at play, 
And I raised my hat as I went my 


way 
If not to the Nut that he is already, 
To the Nut he will be some day. 
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OUR VILLAGE MATCH. 


First Batsman. ‘* WHY CAN'T YER CALL WHEN YOU ’RE COMING ?”’ 
Second Batsinan. ‘‘’CausE I DON’T WANT TO PUT THE FIELDER ON HIS GUARD.”’ 
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THE WORST POLICY. 


A rew months ago there appeared 
in Punch some examples of truthful 
advertisements issued by a firm of, 
House Agents. The idea appears to 
be spreading. We have before us the} 
following remarkable announcement of 
a Tourist Company :— 


A Week 1n Deticutrut EAvuvILLE 
for 
£5 5s. Od. 
(and certain additions which will be 
apparent to those who read further). 
Sevect Parties 

(as select as can be expected in view of | 
the fact that nobody who pays the fees 
is refused) will leave London every 
Saturday evening until further notice | 
and return to London on the following | 
Friday morning. | 





(The advertised “‘ week” therefore in- 

cludes the days of departure and return.) 
Charge (payable strictly in advance) — 

£5 5s. Od. 

(This, however, means 3rd Class travel 

throughout. For 2nd Class the ad- 

ditional charge is £1; and for First 

Class £2 5s. Od.) 


Accommodation is provided in a 
boarding - house in Eauville. (only 








moderately good), and includes room 
(containing two, three or even four 
beds), light (which is cut off at 11 o’clock 
each night), attendance (for which the 
tourist is expected to give lavish tips), 
breakfast (coffee and rolls), and evening 
dinner (at which the only liquid pro- 
vided free is water, which we strongly 
advise our clients not to touch) each day. 
Extra charge for superior 
accommodation— 
10s. Ed. 


For first-class hotel accommodation— 
£2 2s. Od. 
If a separate bedroom is required the 
additional charge is 12s. 6d. 
(It will be noted that the tourist is 
expected to obtain any refreshments he 
may require between breakfast—which 


is, of course, quite unsatisfying to the 


average Englishman —and_ evening 
dinner. Similarly he must make the 


best arrangements he can for feeding 
himself on both journeys.) 


The feature of this Tour is the 

admirable series of 
EXcuRSIONS. 

These are arranged to give our clients 
an opportunity of visiting what we 
consider the principal points of interest 
in the district and at the same time to 
secure an adequate profit for ourselves. 


Charge for the series of Four 
Excursions ;— 

lf booked in London... £3 10s. Od. 

If booked in Eauville.. £3 15s. Od. 

Charge for any Single Excursion :— 

If booked in London ... £1 Os. Od. 

If booked in Eauville... £1 2s. Od. 
(The Excursions are personally con- 
ducted, and gratuities to the conductor 
are heartily encouraged.) 

The Tourist must expect a number of 
further incidental expenses, but these 
unfortunately will not benefit us. If, 
however, we can devise any further 
mans of extracting money from him, 
we shall not hesitate to apply them. 





Recreations of Great Men. 
‘‘He also took great interest in pushing 
electric tramways in Bradford.’’ 
Bradford Daily Argus. 





‘* At the request of Dr. Mawson, Mr. E. R. 
Waite, curator of the Christchurch Museum, 
has consented to prepare the report on the 
collecticn of fishes made by the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition. Mr. Waite has in hand 
already the fishes which he collected at the 
Macquarie and Auckland Islands when he 
went to the Southern Ocean in Dr. Mawson’s 
exploring vessel, the Aurora, last year.’’ 

Christchurch Press. 


We are prepared to congratulate Mr. 





Waite, to take off our hats to him— 
but we will not shake him by the hand. 
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Girl (suddenly noticing policeman). ‘I FAHND IT LIKE THAT. 


THE SUSPECTED SEX. 


I NEVER DONE IT, MISTER; 








G-4-SramPa. 
413 


STRAIGHT I NEVER!”’ 








JEUX D'ESPRIT AT DRURY LANE. 


(1 tribute to the art of the Russian 
premier danseur and the two ladies 
who accompany him in a now famous 
pas de trois.) 

Nutnsky, there are certain souls 
More blind to beauty than a hen is, 

Who, jarred not by the caracoles 

[n all your other ballet rdéles, 

Take umbrage at your “ Tennis.” 


They do not like your leaps and flings ; 


Some trifling disappointment rankles | 
| When, bouncing lightly from the wings, | And where, I ask, was James or John 


You flaunt those tasteful trouserings 
Tied tightly round the ankles. 


They grumble at the ladies’ skirts, 
The Post-Impressionistic setting ; 

They muse on Wimbledon ; it hurts 

To see you waste your time on flirts 
And otiose curvetting. 


But I, I have the hidden key 
To that coy dance, where others lack 
it; 
I comprehend the mystery; 
The large ball does not bother me, 
Nor yet the blood-hued racquet. 


You have the core, the inner truth 
(All errors in the husk it pardons) 

Of tennis, not the game sans ruth, 

| But tennis, well-beloved of youth 

| In old-world English gardens. 


With two fair maidens at your call 
Amid parterres of bright geraniums, 
Grown tired of hunting for the ball 
You yield a captive to their thrall 
And kiss them on the craniums. 





But this to me most clearly shone, 
Fantastic sprite from Eastern Europe, 
That only three of you were on; 


Who helped to make the four up ? 


A shadowy motive seemed to go 
Through all those steps and still en- 
liven: 
“Shall we pursue the ball? Not so; 
It was not we who whacked it. No; 
The criminal was Ivan.” 


But where was Ivan? Fancy sped: 
Through all the dance’s twisting 
mazes 
I nursed his picture in my head, 
Couched lowly in the strawberry bed 





Stuffing himself like blazes. 





This is the triumph of all art, 
Especially its latest model— 

Symbolic images to start 

Of things unseen, of worlds apart. 


The press critiques were twaddle. 
Evoe. 





** Apart from the honour of the thing there 
is little material profit awaiting Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s successor, the salary attached to the 
post being-only a paltry £70 a year, with an 
allowance of £27 in lieu of the traditional sack 
of butt.’’"—Liverpool Courier. 

Everybody is talking about Butt—the 
new breakfast food. Small sack 5-, 
larger sack 7/6. 


**On opening a double dark slide of book- 
form the loose plate will have its back towards 
the plate which is fastened in, and the lose 
plate will be the one in the lower (odd) 
number of the slide.’’—Photography. 


One of the things we wanted to know. 





‘* At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Peter 
Warren, in the name of the subscribers, 
handed over to the energetic secretary, Mr. S. 
Wood, a handsome oak dresser.’’ 

Cullompton Deanery Parish Magazine. 


It is Mr. Perer Warren who strikes 
us as the really energetic man. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P.) 


House of Commons, Monday, July 7. 


the land.” 
stood at the Table in presence of a 
crowded, hushed assembly, heads 
reverently uncovered as if in the actual 
presence of Death. 
weeks ago that lament was raised 
for GEorGE WynpHAm. To-day it is 
the sudden cutting-off of ALFRED 
LytTeELTon that makes the House of 
Commons a house of mourning. 


It was only a few 


listened to a long succession of funeral | that, in spite of angry difference on a 


speeches delivered from either side of 
'the Table, testifies that for genuine 


| 
| 


particular question, there exists between 
Nationalist and Ulsterman a common 


' ‘feeling, simplicity of construction and | sympathy, a sentiment of brotherhood 
—The Angel of Death is abroad in}exquisiteness of phrasing few have’ jealous for each other's welfare. 


brief speech, uttered with faltering 
| voice under strain of emotion that more 
than once threatened breakdown. 

As he said, AnFrED LyTTELTon “ has 
left behind him no resentment and no 
enmity, nothing but a gracious memory 
| of a manly and winning personality, the 
| memory of one who served with un- 
|stinted measure of devotion his genera- 


Once again the Premier equalled, none surpassed, the PREMIER’s | 





Came up accidentally, as such things 
frequently do. Premier having in 
reply to question stated intention of 
making new appointment to Laureate- 
ship, Joyce rose from Nationalist Camp 
with supplementary question. 

“When this matter comes to be 
enquired into,” he said, “will consi- 
deration be given to the undoubted 
poetic ability of the hon. Member 


Points of resemblance make more! tion and his country.” That asentiment | for Nor‘h Armagh ?” 


striking the close se- 
quence of their deaths. 
Both men were in the 
prime of life; both when 
last seen at Westmin- 
ster were apparently in 
full enjoyment of health 
and strength; both, 
having by sheer capa- 
city won their way to 
high place in the ranks 
of their Party, seemed 
to have before them a 
long career of useful 
work; upon both with 
awful suddenness came 
the end. 

There was one notable 
absentee from Front 
Opposition Bench. It 
seemed natural, indeed 
imperative, that, as 
happened in the case 
of GEoRGE WyYNDHAM, 
Prince ArtHuR should 
add his wreath of 
“myrtles brown with 
ivy never sere” to the 
garland laid by the 
Prime Minister on the 
bier of his lost friend. Shrinking from 
that ordeal he did not even trust him- 
self to be present. It was left to the 
titular LEADER OF THE OprosITIon to 
voice the grief of ALFrep LyTTELTon’s 
personal colleagues on the Front Bench 
and the sorrow of the Party he graced 
and strengthened by his comradeship. 

Not least arduous among the duties 
pertaining to office of Party Leader 
is that of from time to time paying a 
tribute to the memory of a great man 
dead. On an historic occasion DisrakELt, 
called to fill the part, was so prostrated 
by emotion that he inadvertently appro- 
priated a purple patch from a funeral 
oration by a French statesman, incor- 
porating it in what was presented to 
the House of Commons as his personal 
lamentation. Mr. GLADSTONE was a 
master of the art; so in differing styles 
was CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN and is 
Princk ArtTHUR. SARK, who has 


\in which Members on_ both 
shared. For the Premier, beyond the 
common grief at the passing of one 


thirty-three years’ affectionate friend- 
ship. 

Happy in a pure and healthy life 
ALFRED LytTELTON was honoured in 
his death by rare eulogy spoken before 
@ responsive audience gathered on the 
historic stage it was long time his 
pleasure and his pride to tread. 

Business done.— Home Rule Bill 
read a third time by majority of 109 in 
House of 595 Members. 

Thursday.—One of those little inci- 
dents that go straight to susceptible 
heart of House just happened. Personal, 
| perhaps trivial, in its range, to the 
\seeing eye it touches depth of grave 
|political situation. Seems to show 








Messrs. WEDGWOOD and OUTHWAITE v, COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


sides | 





House taken by sur- 
prise. Always found 
interesting peisonality 
in Moore, K.C. His 
interjectionary contri- 
butions to debate rarely 
fail in leading to tem- 
porary tumult. Only the 
other week they led to 
his own suspension from 
service of the House. 
As far as may be judged 
from material supplied 
by him to brief bio- 
graphical notices ap- 
pearing in customary 
channels of information, 
if modesty permits him 
to claim special distine- 
tion over his fellow 
Members in any parti- 
cular, it is based on the 
fact that he “stands 
6 feet 4} inches in his 
boots.” To have dis- 
closure made that in 
his own country he, in 
common with another 
Moore of earlier date, 
is recognised as a poet, 
was agreeable surprise. 

PREMIER took keenest interest in it. 

“Perhaps the hon. gentleman,” he 


“who of all men of. this generation |said, addressing Joycr, “ will furnish 
came nearest to the ideal of manhood,” |me with a copy of the poems alluded 
there was the breaking of the link of| 


to.” 

Incident temporarily distracted in- 
terest from Plural Voting Bill. Useful 
suggestion made from above Gangway 
that specimens of the new Moore 
Melodies shall be circulated with the 
Votes. 

Business done.—Plural Voting Bill 
discussed on Report Stage. 

Friday—Talk in tone of surprise 
about the SPEAKER permitting WeEpc- 
woop and OvurTHWAITE wantonly to 
waste twenty minutes of precious time, 
first by challenging division on formal 
Resolution moved from Treasury Bench, 
then by actually forcing one on pro- 
posal to suspend eleven o'clock rule. 
Performance was by way of tit-for-tat 
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with Cononran SECRETARY, who de- | 
clined to gratify these eminent states- 
men by repudiating action of South 
African Government in repelling fierce 
riot in the streets of Johannesburg. 
Among the Standing Orders is one 
specially designed to meet case of 
divisions thus frivolously demanded. 
It directs that after the lapse of two 
minutes the Speaker or CHAIRMAN 
may take the votes of the House or, 
Committee by calling successively on 
the Members who support, and on the 
Members who challenge, his decision 
to rise in their places. Thereupon he 
may declare the determination of the 
House or Committee without a division. 
It was evident that the patriots 








Tue Barp or ARMAGH. 
(Mr. W. Moore, K.C.) 


below the Gangway had very small 
support for their pettish revolt. Indeed 
doubtful whether if a division were 
called they would have a single Mem- 
ber to “tell.” The event proved that 
they had seven. Had Standing Order | 
140 been invoked the undignified per- 
formance would have been over in| 
appropriate manner within space of| 
three minutes. 

«“ Why,” Members asked each other, 
“did the Speaker, invariably master 
of a turn in the situation however 
sudden and embarrassing, ignore the 
weapon lying to hand?” 

As may be expected there was 
suflicient reason. Standing Order in 
question requires that the minority 
Members rising in obedience to 
challenge from the Chair must have 
their names taken down and printed in 
the division list. As it turned out 
they, in common with a family known 
to WorpswortH, were seven. They 
might have heen, as has happened on 








former occasions, thirty-seven or even 
more. In such case, so far from there 
being saving of time, there would have 
been loss, together with infliction of 
undignified labour on the Clerk of the 
House. Profiting by past experience 
the Speaker took no risks. 

Moral obvious. Hither let the Stand- 
ing Order be abolished or amended by 
deletion of the provision that the names 
of the frivolous persons must be taken 
down. It serves no other purpose 
than that of ministering to the vanity 
and pursuit of self-advertisement that 
actuate most of these exhibitions. 

Business done.—Report of Plural 
Voting Bill agreed to. 








LYRA HYPOCHONDRIACA. 


(4 Chronicle of Cures, with Biography 


of a Survivor.) 

In the distant days, when he first began 

To ponder the state of his inner man, 

He thought he had found in drugs and 
pills 

A remedy for all human ills. 

He drank dry sherry—’twas called 
Montilla— 

And dosed himself with sarsaparilla. 

But that was only a passing phase, 

And he shortly took to other ways. 

For then was the time when the 
medicos 

Were running a boom in cheap Bor- 
deaux— 

A cool but terribly acid drink 

With a bouquet akin to that of red ink. 


The next of his hygienic lures 

Was the ancient craze for water cures, 

And as long as ever the temperance 
tide rose 

He spent his summers at various hydros. 

But, in spite of the eulogy of Pixpar, 

When the human throat is as dry as 
tinder, 

The blameless liquid that flows from 
the pump 

Is apt to give one the double hump. 

So; when his doctor prescribed Glenlivet, 

He found himself as right as a trivet, 

And hoped to reach life’s final coda 

Accompanied by whisky and soda. 

But here, it seems, he reckoned without 

Regard for man’s fell enemy, gout ; 

And, after a spell of dire disquiet, 

Again was forced to remodel his diet. 

He had to abandon all “ prime cuts,” 

He took to cutlets, but made of nuts; 

And, like a little child in bibs, 

Drank nothing stronger than cocoa nibs. 


For three long years he underwent 
This vegetarian punishment, 

Then found (with Satissury) relief 

In boiling water and half-cooked beef. 
Next FLetcuer told him how to chaw 
Each mouthful by a rigorous law, 








Until his single occupation 
Throughout the day was mastication, 
But since he could not quite afford 

To throw all duties overboard, 

And could not help himself, like Suines, 
He took the counsel of Eustace Mixes, 
And lived for nearly half a year 

On plasmon and on ginger-beer. 

Then, feeling for fresh adventure ripe, 
He tried the barefoot cure of Knerrp, 
And dabbled in the morning dew 
With others neither fit nor few. 

Then for a while he placed reliance 

In Mrs. Eppy's Christian Science, 
Combined with lactobacilline 

And copious draughts of paraffin. 


But all these fads he has forsworn 
And now professes himself re-born 
And full of beans as the maddest Mullah 
By dint of massage of the medulla. 
In short, he’s a full-blown osteopath, 
But—tell it not in the streets of Gath— 
Whenever a new cure comes along, 
Whether it’s gentle or whether it's 
strong, 
Such is the faith that fires and fills him, 
He'll give it a trial although it kills 
him. 








Royal Metamorphosis. 


**The King, changing into a four-horsed 
carriage, drove through the Cattle section."’ 


A characteristic example of kingly tact. 





** Silk Scarves. Usual price 5s. Sale price 
43. 114d."’"—Advt. in ‘‘ North Star." 


We cannot accept this sacrifice. 





‘* Little Lucy, on her way home from school 
along one of the main thoroughfares of Sal- 
ford, saw a lurry horse slip and make the 
usual convulsive effort to recover. It kept its 
feet with difficulty. ‘Oh, mother,’ said Lucy, 
narrating the incident when she got home, ‘ it 
was so frightened that the electricity came out 
at its feet.’’’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘* A little boy coming out of the Gladstone- 
road School in Cardiff this week saw a lorry 
horse slip and make the usual convulsive 
effort to recover. It kept its feet with diffi- 
culty. When the youngster reached home he 
narrated the incident to his mother, and 
said, ‘The horse was so frightened that the 
electricity came out at its feet.’ ’’ 

‘South Wales Daily News" (two days later). 
This reminds us of a humorous remark 
made by our own little Ernest. He 
was coming out of Battersea Park last 
Tuesday, when he saw a lurry (or lorry) 
horse slip and make the usual con- 
vulsive—— What? It happened to 
your little Emily at Nottingham on 
Monday? Extraordinary coincidence! 

Hull has been protesting against a 
proposed flight by an airman on 4 
Sunday. We should have thought it 
would have welcomed anything which 
would make people look heavenwards. 
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Lady. ‘‘Now, WoUuLD ONE OF YOU LIKE TO SAY GRACE?”’ 
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A MAN WITHOUT IDEAS. 


BecavusE I chanced to look up at the 
exact instant of time when the illusion 
was perfect, I could have sworn—for a 
second or so—that the car, like some 
swift grey beast, had sprung upon him 
from behind with a low roar, gulped 
him down whole and vanished, leaving 
only a billow of swirling dust to mark | 
the spot where she had made him her} 
prey. It was all illusion, of course, for 
a moment later he sat up in the middle | 
of the road and peered about ‘him, 
blinking. A stammering crescendo yell 
from the car’s exhaust horn came back 
to us through the drowsy dusty air, with 
a curious effect of mockery—already 
she was far off—and the tramp rose, 
rather alertly for a tramp. He limped 
over to my railings and, with one hand 
clutching a post, stared down the road. 

He gulped—a long, slow rise, decline 
and fall of the “Adam’s apple” that 
was almost unnerving. He was collar- 
less and slightly scrag-necked, so that 
I got the full benefit of it. 

“A narrow squeak,” I said. 

He did not answer immediately. He 








slowly settling dust that the car had 
raised. 

Then quite suddenly he turned to me. 

“A fine car, that, Sir—magnificent. 
One of the best I’ve ever been knocked 
down by,” he remarked. 

I had expected wrath, sorrow, lan- 
guage—anything, in fact, but praise of 
the car, and I think I showed my 
surprise, for he smiled a faint, dusty 
smile. 

“Tt is my fatal habit of walking in| 
the middle of the road,” he explained 
rather shyly. “Thinking... I find 
I cannot think freely if I keep close in | 
to the hedge. Of course I have never | 
been actually struck by a car—but the} 
rush and clamour of their close passing | 
sometimes slightly confuse me and I 
stumble—as you saw. I was wrapt in 
thought. Nevertheless, I know——” | 











encounter the blue-eyed stare of another 
drifter—a small man in ancient tweeds, 
very sunburnt, with a lemon-coloured 
beard and a repaired nose. Manifestly 
angry and scornful. 

“We parts company here,” he said 
decidedly. ‘ But before we parts I’m 
going to tell the truth about you. 
Before your face . . . I’ve had enough 
of it.” 

He turned to me abruptly; the first 
drifter resembled a captured apple- 
stealer. 

“ He calls himself a philosopher . . . 
and that’s the cause of everything. 
He don’t do anything—except keep on 
philosophying. He ain’t got an idea 
in his ’ead. The rows we’ve had!” 

The little drifter made a gesture of 
despair. 

“And yet I like the man—I don’t 





“Nuthin’,” said an angry and con-|deny it”—he ran his eye over the 
temptuous voice. “He don’t know) philosopher rather as though the latter 
nuthin’. He’s always being rode over, were a horse for sale or a piece of 
—and he don’t know nuthin’.” | furniture—“ but he’s too much respon- 

The first drifter—a tallish person— | sibility. He keeps on with this philo- 
shrank into himself like a snail’s horn|sophying all the time and he ain’t 
and quite suddenly an air of extra-| practical. And it comes ’ard on me 
ordinary insignificance pervaded him. |... Mister, he ain’t got what a 


»” 





merely gulped once more, and, breath- 
ing heavily, continued to survey the 


“He don’t know nuthin’, 
the voice, and I looked 


repeated | practical man would call an idea in the 
round to'’ole of ’is ‘ead. He’s like a child. 
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Helpless. 
road and that. You seen for yourself. 
I don’t hardly like walking with him. 
It makes folk stare and wonder. 
he'd only try to learn to get ideas into 
his ‘ead. .. .” 

The little drifter suddenly opened 
the tattered rush fish-basket he carried, 


Walks in the middle of the! 


If | 


disclosing a tightly packed mass of| 
withered, yellowish vegetable matter, | 


which he described salad. His 
comrade, the man without ideas, stood 
limply by, listening with an extra- 
ordinary appearance of guilt. 

“T had to think out the idea of 
having some salad yesterday,” said the 
small drifter with a sort of bitter pride, 
“and I left it to him to get it in a 
likely-looking road of houses in Brocken- 


as 


| hurst, while [ worked another road for 


a bit of something to go with it. I 
waited for him just outside the village 
about two hours afterwards with a 
knuckle of ham, four fairish crusts, a 
heel of cold pudding, and a hand-out 
of bread-and-cheese. Presently here 
he comes moonin’ along the middle of 
the road, muttering to hisself. 
stops at me and ‘I’ve got it,’ he says. 
‘Well done,’ I says, thinking of salad. 


He | 


/a plan for rejecting—— 


| * Yes,’ he says, ‘what England wants | 
| is a national wheat belt extending from 


one end of the country to the other, 


navies 
and the peaceful old party snorted and 


went away without a word or a 
shilling!” 


The tall drifter looked ashamedly at | 
his feet. | 

“He ain't got an idea in his ’ole 
body, Sir,” insisted the other excitedly, 
“and yet I like the man. But we 
parts company to-day. It would ruin 
me to travel with him any longer.” 

“T wouldn’t mind so much his not 
having no ideas in his ’ead,” continued 
the small drifter, “‘but he ain’t reliable. | 
He spoils chances of odd money that 
a baby wouldn't spoil. And yet he’s! 
lucky —he gets plenty of chances. | 
More than me—but he don’t use ’em. 
Up on the downs near Winchester a’ 
gentleman, land-measuring or some- 
thing, asked him to keep hiseye on aspot 
on top of the downs and signal to him 
when the gentlemen reached the place. | 
Well, the gentleman climbed up the} 
downs about a mile and turned round 
and waited to be signalled to. But he | 
never signalled a signal—he was staring | 
at the clouds in the sky, and he told | 
me afterwards that he was thinking of 


” 


“ Projecting,” corrected the tall 


drifter. 
‘*__advertisements on to the clouds 


| where she can grow her own wheat in| by means of skinometergraphs——” | 


| case of war,’ he says.” 


“ At the expense of the State, with- | 


out regard to the price of 
imported or otherwise,” put in the first 
drifter mildly. “You mustn’t forget 


| the State subsidy.” 


The little drifter turned to me with 
a gesture of infinite despair. 

“There, Mister,” he exclaimed, “ now 
you can see for yourself. 


wheat, | 


“Searchlights, not cinematographs,” 
protested the philosopher feebly. 

“ All the same,” snapped the small! 
drifter. ‘‘ Craziness.” 
He half wheeled to the road, hesi- 


'tated, glanced at the tall drifter with 


He thinks | 


about wheat belts for England when |! 


he ought to be borrying a bit of 
salad. ... Why, even when an old 
party back by Rufus’s Stone took a 
fancy to him he couldn’t do no good. 
It was a mild-looking, peaceful old 
party and they got talking together. 
1 watched ’em, and estimated the old 
party would be worth a good shilling 
to us, and perhaps more, if this philoso- 
pher only used his ‘ead and got an idea 
to put up on the old party. I edged 


| up to’em a bit, and I heard the old 


party saying something about he 
wished all the world was as peaceful 
as the New Forest. But where me or 
you would have agreed with him, Sir, 
this ridiculous man answers tlie old 
party very cold. ‘I’ve thought it out,’ 
he says, ‘and I consider that the world 


will never be at peace until England | 


has captured all the navies and made 
‘em all her own, and supports one 


great navy at the expense of all the| 


other countries that used to have 


, exclusively for the housewife. 


a curious look that was half affection, | 
half contempt. ‘Comin’?” he said; 
“I'll give you one more chance—and | 
only one. And don't forget it!” 

“Yes, John,” said the man without | 
ideas, and, with a shy nod in my| 
direction, followed his partner down | 
the road. 

I watched them for a few moments. | 
Before they were out of sight the 
philosopher, with his head bowed in 
thought, had edged out into the exact 
middle of the road again. 

He was a curious character, and I 
believe it is quite possible that, some 
day, he may even light upon a notion 
that will make millionaires of them 
both—provided that a motor does not 
get him first. But I am quite, quite 
certain he will never convince his 
little partner that he has ever had an 
idea in his life. 








**BEAUTIFYING COUNSEL.” 
Headline in ‘* Evening News.”* 
But alas for the hopes of our K.C.’s 
the advice which followed was meant 





, . . ! 
-tax em in proportion,’ he says; 


THE ROSERY. 

“*Tis roses, roses all the way” 
A-climbing to the leads, 

Or blooming lowlier mid the clay 
Of half-a-score of beds ; 

Standard and dwarf, they rise to view 
For all the world to gorge 

Upon a feast of scent and hue— 
The handiwork of George. 


He used to be a restful type, 
A youth of cultured brow, 
Who liked his after-breakfast pipe, 
His morning screed, but now 
He leaves the hurried meal to seize 
A syringe and a pail, 
To wage a war on aphides, 
On anthracnose or scale. 


He kens the name of every rose, 
The lingo of his craft, 

The latest thing in hoe or hose, 
The proper time to graft ; 

And when the morn is young 

fresh 

He rises with the thrush 

To water Madame Pauvert (flesh) 
Or Mrs. Sandford (blush). 


and 


There was a day when he and I 
Were seldom seen apart, 

But time has rent the ancient tie 
And others claim his heart, 

While I can never really feel 
I like his present set, 

His Ulrich Brunner, Maréchal Niel, 
And Marie Henriette. 


I deprecate this garden zest, 
My heart profusely bleeds 

For one who bids the weary guest 
Assist him with the weeds, 

Who after dinner sits and dreams ; 
Of cankers and their cures, 

Or talks for hours on cheerless themes 
Like chemical manures. 


What though the blooms he loves to 
raise 
Bewitch the folk who eall ? 
What though admiring neighbours 
gaze 
Across his garden wall ? 
To me this rosery shall bring 
Profound regrets, shall be 
Anathema—the curséd thing 
That came ‘twixt George and me. 


J.M.S. 











| 


From a Birmingham evening paper: | 
- . | 


‘‘In the time of Henry VIII. and Queen 

Elizabeth, green gooseberry pie was at the 
height of its popularity ; and long before their 
time, in 1276, it was growing in Edward I.’s 
garden at Westminster.”’ 
Life, in fact, was very easy for Ep- 
warpD I.’s cook, even when, in the 
orchards, a blight had fallen on the 
apple-dumplings, and the steak-and- 
kidney-pudding tree had wilted. 
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*ALF-PAST TEN, ’E AIN’T TRYING.”’ 





THE CRITIC IN THE CRADLE. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I write to you 
for sympathy and, if possible, advice. 
An unfortunate spirit of discord is 
stirring the hitherto unruffled atmo- 
sphere of my home, The Nest, Trafalgar 
Road, Shrimpville-on-the-Solent. In a 
word, I am beginning to find myself 
opposed at almost every point by my 
eldest (indeed, I may add, my only) 
son, aged four months. Thus I am a 
staunch upholder of compulsory vacci- 
nation and a staunch enemy of all 
daylight-saving schemes, and on both 
these vital questions, among many 
others, he is in complete disagreement 
with me. 

It isn’t that he says much, if you 
understand me. To be accurate, he 
communicates with us principally by 
means of (1) a smile, (2) a sound not 
unlike escaping soda-water, and (3) a 
curious trick of waving his legs in the 
air. This is where he gains his advan- 
tage. It is impossible to argue with 
him on his own ground, since I cannot 
reproduce his syphon imitation and, 
possibly owing to an attack of sciatica 





**T SHOULDN’T MIND, MESZLF, IF THEY CLOSED THE PUBS A COUPLE O 


some years ago, I have lost the faculty 
of conversing with my legs. 

The worst of it is, he appears to 
be undermining my influence over his 
|mother. I will quote a single instance. 
|Last Saturday evening after tea my 
wife and I were sitting in the drawing- 
room, while our son reclined in an 
extremely unconventional attitude on 
a sofa-cushion. I was explaining to 
my wife how by really unexampled bad 
luck I had been defeated in a match 
that afternoon by a golfer with a handi- 
cap of sixteen (my own handicap is 
nominally twelve, though I frequently 
play down to nine or even less). 
Suddenly I became aware that my 
son’s face wore a distinctly sceptical 
smile. I regarded him sternly. 

“Do you mean to suggest,” I asked, 
with a touch of hauteur, “that under 
ordinary circumstances Jones is capable 
of beating me?” 

“‘Ssszzz,” he replied cynically. 

“Tt is false,”’ I retorted. 

He smiled and rapidly cut a perfect 
eight in the air with his right leg. 

“Baby grows more intelligent every 





day,” said his mother, a woman, mark 


HOURS SOONER. 











Wort I srz Is, IF A MAN AIN'T FULL BY 


— ~— =v a 


‘you, who a year ago would have 
| listened to my tale with a sympathy 
so deep that I should probably have 
‘acquiesced in her ordering a new hat 
|from Bond Street by the evening post. 

I got up and left the room. 

The truth is, Mr. Punch, I cannot 
help feeling that my position in this 
house is not what it was. Have you 
any hints that might conduce to a 
restoration of the status quo? 

Yours brokenly, 
A Nose out oF JOINT. 





‘* AMONG THE CAVES AND POT HOLES. 
INTERESTING VISIT TO CLAPHAM. 
(By ‘Onr or THEM.’)”’ 
West Yorks Pioneer. 
Oh to be a pot-hole, now that July’s 
here. 





Ill-timed Hospitality. 
‘‘ Half-way up the straight the field was 
well lunched.’’—The Egyptian Gazette. 





‘‘His other remedy seems, to our minds, 
worse httunnhe disease. It is phonetic 
spelling! ’’—Hearth and Home. 


It doesn’t look like it. 
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THE HICCUP. 


We met in a crowd, in fact at Henley Regatta. He 
looked quite an old man, though I suppose he must have 
been my contemporary—but even of this I am not quite 
sure. He was trying to run with a race, had rushed 
violently into me, and had panted a request for pardon. 
Then a recognising look came over his furrowed face and 
he did what all the recognisers do: “* My dear old chap,” he 
said, “fancy meeting you here! Now I bet you don’t 
remember me.” 

I kept to the rules of the game, put on a look of bright 
intelligence and said I remembered his face perfect'y, but 
that for the moment his name had escaped me. 

“Ah well,” he said, “it’s a good many years since we 
met. Old tempus does keep at it, you know; he doesn’t 
spare any of us, does he? Though, for the matter of that, 
you've kept your fig— (hic) wonderfully. Bother this 
hiccup. I get it at the most inconvenient times. Just like 
a motor-car on a bad road. It’s indiges— (hic), you know, 
an awful nuisance. Now I'll remind you of something that 
once happened to (hic) and me, and then I'll lay a thousand 
you ‘ll remember my name. 

“It was in eighty—(hic)—no, it wasn’t; it was in 
eighty—(hic-hic). That was the year in which I shaved off 
my(hic), and I can fix it by that. You’d just begun (hic) 
in the (hic-hic) and I was thinking of doing the same. It 
was very hot weather and I remember you always wore a 
white (hic) and patent leather (hic). It was the fashion 
then. We weren't so careless about our dress as they are 
nowadays. Why, I actually saw a man walking along 
(hic-hic) yesterday in a (hic) and a (hic), and nobody 
seemed a bit surprised about it. Well, one morning I met 
you in the (hic-hic) and asked you if you were going to 
(hic) this year. You said, yes, you were, and would I join 
the party. There was just one place left in the (hic) and 
if 1 could manage to come you knew Mrs. (hic) would be 
delighted. I said I didn’t really know her, but you said 
it didn’t matter; you’d introduce me properly and look 
after me, and it was sure to be all right. Just at that (hic) 
young what’s-his-name—dear me, now there ’s a name I’ve 
forgotten, but you ’ll remember him, a short stout man with 
a regular (hic) and a (hic-hic)——”’ 

“ Belmore,” I suggested. 

“No, I don’t know Belmore. You couldn’t mistake the 
man, once you'd seen him. He had a (hic) in the middle 
of his (hic-hic) and twisted his (hic) frightfully when he 
spoke. Anyhow, he came up and asked you if you had 
room for him in your (hic) party. This was a facer, because 
he was about as unpop— (hic) a man as you could find in 
the whole of (hic). You began to say something about not 
being quite certain as to going this year, as the health of 




































| great blessing for us, for he’d have ruined any party with 
|his (hic) and his (hic). That’s the story, and now [’ll 
| guarantee you remember me.” 

But at this moment another race came past, and he was 
swept away in a mob of running enthusiasts. When I last 
heard him he was shouting at the top of his voice, “Oh, 
well rowed (hic); you’re gaining. Keep it (hic) and get 
(hic) of it.” 

If these lines should meet his eye, will he communicate 
| his name to me, c/o the Editor? I am the tall, handsome, 
| dignified man, with the blonde beard, to whom he talked 

for some minutes outside the (hic) enclosure on the tow- 
path side. 








OUR REVIEW OF REVUES. 


many and terrific attractions of “ HigHrr Up, 
the dazzlingly successful revue at the National 
Classical Theatre, is about to be added for one week only 
no less a personage than Anpun Hamip, ex-Sultan of | 
Turkey, who has been induced to leave his retirement for 
| one week for this novel engagement. The famous ci-devant 
}autocrat will recite in Turkish some of Mr. Winuiam 
| Watson’s choicest poetry, in a gorgeous Oriental scena 
| entitled “The Seraglio of Dubec.” 


To the 
| THERE!” 


Although the Escurial is still filled to overflowing every | 
night by the noble and stimulating revue entitled “ Tuts 
Sipe Up,” the indefatigable Messrs. Bonjour and Remercie 
are continually endeavouring to paint their lily. For next 
week they promise us an interlude by Etienne Soleil, the 
champion French polisher, for whom a special setting has | 
been prepared by one of their numerous brilliant and witty | 
tame authors. 


It is not, after all, true that Kina Atronso will appear 
at the Monodrome during next week in a scene written for 
him in the fabulously successful revue, ‘THis Way Ourt;” 
but the ever alert management have obtained instead the 
services of La Goulue, the ancient French dancer, now a } 
dompteuse famous in all the foires of France for her | 
“blessures terribles.” 

The striking and gratifying success of the French revue 
in London has decided the management to follow it with 
the vivacious and brilliant piece from the Moulin d’Or 
which took all Paris by storm last year. The title of the 
forthcoming revue is ‘“ MonsteuR ET MapaMeE” (“ Mr. 
and Mrs.”). 


Last Monday the all-conquering Gramodrome revue, 
“Ou! On! Huetie!” for which the “Revue King” 

















your (hic) was giving the family a good deal of anxiety, but 
you'd let him know later on. However, he wasn’t going 
to be put off in that way and he started worrying you. | 
[ thought it was time to help you, so I put in my oar and 
said, ‘ My dear’ (hic)—I wasn’t bothered with these infernal 
hiccups then—‘ my dear chap,’ I said, ‘can’t you see that 
the whole thing’s off this year? If (hic) can’t undertake 
it nobody else can. We'll hope for better (hic) next year.’ 
Before he could say anything there was a frightful clatter 
which made us all jump, and a (hic) with his (hic-hic) 
dangling on the ground came dashing along right on top of 
us. You and I got out of the way just in time, but old 
thingummy wasn’t so lucky. It took him right plumb in 
the (hic), and before you could say (hic-hic) he was sprawl- 
ing on his (hic) and shouting for help. He wasn’t much 
hurt—just a few (hic) and a deepish (hic) on his (ic), but 
it settled his chance’ of going to (hic) that year. - It was a! 











wrote his most brilliant libretto, not a word of which, we 
understand, has ever been departed from (surely a great 
triumph in an entertainment of this kind!), entered upon 
its extra special edition. Among the most fascinating of 
its ‘stop press” novelties is a burlesque of the Oxford and 
Cambridge cricket match, with rag-time songs between the 
overs, while Mr. Beerbohm Vienna, from Jamaica, gives an 
exhibition of how the Mango should really be eaten. 


The cast of a magnificent and superb revue at the Solace, 
entitled, ““ RETuRNED Empty,” is to be sti!l further strength- 
ened in a novel way by the addition of three troupes of rag- 
time singers from America, each from a different Southern 
state, whose speciality it is to sing all together, each of the 
three troupes executing a different song. The effect is said 


to be very startling, combining as it does the delights of 
music with the excitement of a battle or race. 
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Retired Haberdasher (late of London). ‘‘ Now THEN, ’Enry, I’ 
EXPECT AN UNLIMITED QUANTITY OF MILK, CREAM AND BUTTER, 
RETURNS FROM THE CONTENONG.”’ 
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M GOIN’ TO HAVE A LARGE PARTY ’ERE NEXT WEEK, AND I SHALL 
AFTER THAT THE COWS CAN ’AVE A REST TILL ME AN’ Mrs. P. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Jack Lonpon is, I think, the most exhausting writer 
I know. Lest this should be taken for other than the 
genuine tribute I intend it to be, I had better hasten to 
explain. What I mean is that he can bring physical hard- 
ships and fatigue so convincingly before the reader that, for 
my own part, I rise from some chapters of his writing 
feeling as if I ached in every limb. I had this sensation 
stronger than ever just now, after reading Smoke Bellew 
(Minus AND Boon). Here Mr. Lonpon is back in that 
Klondyke country that he has made specially his own, and 
has already mined with such excellent results. Smoke 
Bellew however has this to distinguish him from other 


heroes of the district, that you make his acquaintance | 


while he is still a genuine chechaquo (I put in that word 
because it sounds jolly and I have just learnt it—the mean- 
ing is tenderfoot, or amateur, or what you will) and watch 
the process of his gradual hardening. This is where the 
aches come in. I defy anybody to read of Smoke’s journey 
to the Yukon, a chapter that deserves to be called an epic 
of fatigue, without sharing the sensations of its hero. It 


would, I am sure, give an appetite to the most dyspeptic. 
Arrived, Smoke and his partner Shorty have of course 
adventures in plenty, culminating in a breathless race with 
dog-teams, that leaves them with half of a million-dollar 
claim and the hero with a prospect of matrimonial bliss. 
Myself I didn’t care over-much for his prospective bride; 
and I doubt if Mr. Lonpon did either. 


I found it hard to 





forgive her the trick by which—in the early stages of their 
acquaintance—she had deprived Smoke and Shorty of the 
results of their night march to Squaw Creek. But you do 
not go to Mr. Lonpon for wedding-bells. You go to him 
\for tales of endurance and for sheer breath-taking adven- 
ture, and here there is no living writer that I know of to 
‘equal him. He has them all beat. 


I believe that Mrs. Coxon, whose new novel, April 
Panhasard (Lane), has just held my attention, would have 
|found everything simpler had she not been determined to 
enforce sprightliness in her characters. April Panhasard 
herself is clearly a very nice agreeable woman, but she is 
|compelled to wriggle into wit every time that she opens her 
‘mouth; and this compulsion, together with the fact that 
“her hair in the shadowy light gleamed like a saint’s aura, 
| burnished, mystical,” prevents her from showing the natural 
‘simple side of her character. She goes into retirement 
whilst her divorce case is proceeding, tells her neighbours 
(all of them, by the way, as sprightly as herself) that she is 
a widow, goes about with a young man, loves an American, 
and of course starts the sprightly tongues wagging. Then 
Mrs. Coxon obviously felt that this little plot was neither 
long enough nor strong enough for three hundred pages, so 
she brought in some characters out of an earlier novel of 
hers, with a child who is prettily loquacious until he is 
suddenly killed in the hunting-field. The child’s death is 
well written and shows one that Mrs. Coxon would write 
a fine novel could she but allow her people to speak 
|and act for themselves and could she avoid such sentences 














































avait voulu tuer David.” 
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as “A faint thrill of fear raced through her veins,” or “ A 
little sob escaped her, wrung from her full heart.” I like 


her conception of her characters, but they are not given 
any very interesting things to do and their emotions are 
far too crudely stated. 


Much is expected from a son of the man who wrote The 
Life of Lord Macaulay. The reader need not fear disap- 
pointment in taking up The Life of John Bright (ConstTaBLe), | 
by GEORGE Macavtay TREVELYAN. His literary skill is 
shown in connection with various episodes, notably in the 
admirably condensed but vivid narrative of the Corn Law | 
League Campaign, culminating in the surrender of PEEL 
and the establishment of originall y obscure men like Bricut 
and CospeN in the foremost rank of statesmanship, their | 
aid courted by both camps. Disclosure is made of a| 
remarkable overture by Disrartt when defeat of his Budget | 
of 1852 appeared imminent. Late on a December evening | 
he sent a note to/- - 

Bricut at the Reform | 

Club, asking him to 
call at Grosvenor Gate. | 
The summons was 
obeyed. Straightway 
DIsRAELI propounded 
a scheme whereby 
Briecut, CoBpEN and 
MitNerR GIBSON, ex- 
tremest Radicals of the 
day, were to enter the! 
Tory Cabinet. Bricut’s 
scornful rejection of the 
proposal did not pre- 
vent its repetition 
when, a few years later, 
Disraeli found himself 
in another fix. 

Such flattering atten- 
tion had the effect of 
increasing natural ten- 
dency on Bricut’s part 
to have a good conceit 
of himself. During the 
last twenty years of his 
life this assumed some-| pisturB THE 
thing of a tone of — 
arrogance. An example is supplied in a remark he 
made comparing his style of oratory with another's. 
“When I speak,” he said, “I strike across from headland 
to headland. Mr. Guapstone follows the coast line, and 
when he comes to a navigable river he is ‘unable to resist 
the temptation of tracing it to its source.” There is truth 
and force in this. But it is the sort of thing that had been 
better said by somebody else. 

Among other diversions, the author tells a capital story 
about Bricut’s famous citation of the cave of Adullam. A 
French historian quoting it explained to his countrymen 
that it was an “ allusion a un passage de la bible. Adullam 
In a more familiar reference, Mr. 
TREVELYAN is not so successful. Writing of Lord Jonny 
Manners’ couplet about “our old nobility,” he describes it as 
“a Frankenstein that was to pursue its author through life.” 
Alas, poor Frankenstein, ever condemned to be thus mis- 
taken for his own petard after being hoist with it. Mr. 
TREVELYAN’S admirable work, invaluable to the student!s 
of modern history, is illustrated by various cartoons 
reproduced from Punch, who, amongst other services to 
mankiAd, immortalized an eyeglass JouN Bricut never) 
wore. 








BEST POOL IN THE RIVER. 





FORGOTTEN DEEDS OF VALOUR. 


BaLBUS, WHO HAS RENTED THE FISHING ON THE RUBICON, RESPECTFULLY 
BUT FIRMLY INSISTS ON JULIUS CZSAR CROSSING IT LOWER DOWN SO AS NOT TO 


|looks very much like a portrait and is good to meet. 


‘For heaven’s sake, what zs the matter? Let’s hear it 
and have done with it!’ This is what I came near to 
crying aloud many times during the early chapters of 
James Hurd (Heinemann). But when I knew the horror 
of course it was by no means done with. For deliberate 
and unshrinking analysis of a hateful situation, commend 
me to Mr. R. 0. Prowse. Of the great cleverness of his 
book there can be no question; considered as an entertain- 
ment, I would rather go to the dentist’s than endure it 
again. It is impossible to give an idea of it without reveal- 
ing the plot; but this matters less since it is the treatment 
for which it should be read by all who value artistry more 
than good spirits. Well, then, James Hurd and his wife 
Evelyn had one child, a boy of seven years, who, as the 
result of an accident, had become maimed incurably both in 
|body and mind. And the parents, having for his sake left 
the town, where they both enjoyed full and vigorous lives 
for the cigs. of the country, had nothing to do but brood 
—-- ————- -—— and develop suspicions 
| and estrangements and 
\ - |hatreds. Soatlast one 
day the father took the 
boy for a walk to the 
cliff-edge —and came 
back alone. You could 
hardly call it a pleasant 
story, could you? It 
is told by a third per- 
son, an old friend of the 
unhappy parents, who 
is staying with them; 
and this particular 
method adds a quality 
of detached and almost 
unemotional dryness to 
the tragedy that makes 
it far more horrible. 
It is indeed a fine piece 
of literary work, power- 
ful, subtle, and sinister. 
But I should be very 
careful as to the per- 
sons to whom I recom- 
mended it. 











Mr. Goan has chosen 
a strange subject for the novel-form in The Kingdom | 
(HeINEMANN)—nothing less than the struggle for peace | 
and truth and perfect charity in the soul of a modern (and 
something of a modernist) friar, Padre Bernardo. Those | 
who recognise this travail of a soul to be a legitimate and 
vitally tragic theme will here welcome a treatment of it 
which is marked by much sympathy and a quite exceptional 
detachment. The devil’s advocate has the fullest licence 
notwithstanding that the author stands for the Catholic 
point of view and for his saintly, sore-tried hero who finally 
enters into his kingdom of self-conquest and peace. The 
littlenesses, bigotries and misunderstandings of conventual 
life are in particular suggested with a keen but not un- | 
charitable emphasis, and it would seem that so detailed an | 
impression could only be the work of one who had actually 
passed through the routine and struggle of the life. The | 
secondary theme, the marriage of Orlando the singer, 
- rnardo’s friend, and Vittoria, his cousin, is well handled 

> as to bring out the deep human sympathies of the friar. 
Old Father F Videlis, a modern Sr. Francis, living apart and 
silent and on the best of terms with toad and lizard and 
stoat and every sort of little woodland brother and sister, 
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